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OCCUPATIONS AND INDUSTRIES IN BIBLE LANDS. 

I. 



By Dr. E. W. G. Masterman, F.R.C.S., F.R.G.S., 
Jerusalem, Syria. 



In writing, as I propose here, a few words on the occupations, 
trades, and industries of the people of Palestine and Syria, 1 I 
shall only touch on those which have some connection, near or 
remote, with those of Bible times. To discuss entirely modern 
industries would be useless for my present purpose. 

Beginning at the highest in the land, of the governors and 
government it is not necessary to say much. The Waly of 
Damascus is the great civil governor of all Palestine, except 
what was once Judea, which, roughly speaking, is under the 
Pasha of Jerusalem. There is a military commander over the 
troops of the Walyate, who, the modern "captain of the host of 
Syria," like Naaman of old, lives in Damascus. Turkish officials 
are of most mixed origin, and Syrian, Arabian, Circassian, and 
Greek blood mingles in their veins, together with, possibly, a 
strain of the Tauranean Turk. Office in the East is very largely 
obtained by intrigue and bribery, in which ladies 2 of the harem 
at Constantinople not infrequently have a share. Birth has little 
or nothing to do with it, except as regards the family of the 
sultan himself. A favorite, a eunuch, or even a slave, has again 
and again been raised from the lowest birth and humblest social 
standing and position to be the greatest in the realm. In the 
army promotion from the ranks is quite usual, and was even 
more common early in this century. It is the same with degra- 
dations. The mightiest may be completely dismissed or exiled 
within a few hours. By such arbitrary acts does the eastern 

x The photographs used in illustration of this article were taken in 1898 by Rev. 
James L. Leeper, D.D., of Fort Wayne, Ind. They therefore faithfully picture the 
present life and scenes in Palestine. 

a Cf. Esther 2:22; 5 : 1-8. 
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monarch impress all with his might and keep powerful officials 
in subservient submission to his authority. This uncertainty of 
office seems always to have been a characteristic of the East, 
and is one of those things which, when witnessed, make the 
history of Joseph 3 and Daniel, 4 of Haman and Mordecai, 5 seem 

much less unreal 
than they must ap- 
pear to westerns un- 
familiar with the 
Orient. 

Judges today, as 
in the Old Testa- 
ment, are largely 
religious adminis- 
trators. The inter- 
pretation of knotty 
questions in the 
Koran is their prov- 
ince. Their rule of 
law is the religious 
law in that book, as 
the Jewish judges* 
religious law like- 
wise had the support 
of traditional divine 
inspiration. They, 
like all other officials, are open to bribery and "ask for a reward." 6 
Among the Jews also many cases, not criminal ones, are tried by 
the Chachamin or rabbis, learned in the traditional law. The office 
of judge, administrator, and religious teacher is thus combined 
in such persons. The Chacham Bashi, or chief ruler of the syna- 
gogue, in any Jewish city-community is, as also are the patri- 
archs and bishops to a large extent, appointed by the central 
government, and cannot be removed without its consent. This, 
and the fact that the Turkish government invests them with con- 
siderable powers, gives them a good deal of authority ; on the 

3 Gen. 41 : 41-43. 4 Dan. 2 : 48. s Book of Esther. 6 Mic. 7 : 3. 
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other hand, the appointment of such officials by the central gov- 
ernment at Constantinople results in these offices being obtained 
more by diplomacy, bribery, and corruption than by merit ; this 
is especially deplorable in religious leaders. 

One of the great duties of the heads of the communities is 
the collecting of the military tax — the As kareyeh. In the Turk- 
ish empire all Moslems are liable for military service ; Christians 
and Jews, on the other hand, have to pay a tax in lieu of service. 
The heads of the communities, in consultation with their subor- 
dinates, apportion a share of the total community tax to every 
household (each unmarried male counting as a household), 
according to their position and occupation. The very poor are 
not taxed, but in consequence of this are at the mercy of the 
community. For example, a Jew, who decided to become a 
Christian, was immediately threatened with about twelve years' 
arrears of taxes, at a very high rate, from which he had been 
previously excused on account of poverty. 

The chief rabbis can today, as of old, excommunicate unruly 
and disobedient members of their community, and thereby put 
them "outside the pale" entirely. Such persons cannot be sup- 
plied with the orthodox food, cannot attend the synagogue (they 
are "put out of the synagogue"), 7 and if they die they are refused 
even the rights of burial. 8 Such proceedings have frequently 
been put into force in Jerusalem against those who manifested a 
friendliness toward Christian missions. Not long ago Moslem 
soldiers had, by order of the pasha, forcibly to bury the body of 
a Jewess who died in a Christian hospital in Jerusalem. 

Another class which often obtains great power over the people 
is the " farmers " of taxes and the money-lenders. The two offices 
are often combined in one person. The former are the represen- 
tatives of the "publicans" of old. 9 They pay the government a 
lump sum for the supposed value of the taxes in a district, and 
then squeeze all they can out of the people. Through them 
agriculture is ruined, for every peasant knows that the better his 
crops and his fruit-trees, the more will be expected of him. All 

7 John 9 : 22, 34; 12:42; 16:2. 

8 Cf. I Kings 21 : 23, 24. s> Mark 2 : 14, 15. 
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fruit-trees are taxed, whereas the present almost treeless condi- 
tion of the country demands that the planting of trees of all 
kinds should be encouraged as much as possible. The money- 
lender advances money, generally to pay taxes, at exorbitant 
interest on the mortgage of the village lands, and the final 




M : 



PLOWING ON THE PLAIN OF ESDRAELON 

result is usually that the whole of the village possessions comes 
into his hands. In this way agents of rich Turks, from the sultan 
downward, have obtained as their master's private property many 
of the best and most productive parts of the country. 

Money-changers 10 flourish today as of old, not so much for 
changing foreign coins (as in New Testament times for changing 
Roman into Jewish coins) as for giving small change for gold. 
It is an absurd state of things, but the fact is, the money-changers, 
who are commonly Jews, buy up all the small money and sell 
it again at a profit. Any sum from five to twenty-five cents 

10 Matt. 21 : 12. 
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is, at different times and in different places, demanded for the 
exchange of a Turkish pound piece (gold) into copper and silver 
coinage. That such a state of things is purely artificial is seen 
in that in towns where there are no money-changers there is no 
difficulty in getting small change without loss. The standard 
unit of coinage 
in the country is 
called a piastre ; 
there is no actu- 
al coin worth 
this sum, but 
twenty piastres 
make one silver 
mijdie or Turk- 
ish dollar, and 
a hundred pias- 
tres one gold 
mijdie orTurkish 
pound. 

This is, how- 
ever, only the 
rateof exchange 
for official use, 
for payments at 
the postoffices, 

government offices, etc.; everywhere else a different rate is main- 
tained, and the piastre varies enormously in value all over the 
country. In some places the pound may be worth less than a 
hundred piastres, while in others it is worth nearer two hundred. 
As all the coins vary in the same proportion at the same time, 
one cannot gain or lose by it, but it is a complicated, confusing 
state of things. This is especially felt to be so when one comes 
to a new district, as at first one never knows how many piastres 
to expect for any given coin, and the traveler must first ask : 
"How much is the piastre here?" 

Of the teeming industries of a great eastern city it would 
not be to the purpose of this paper to speak. The carpenters 
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and their carving and inlaid work ; the weavers and their busy 
shuttles, all still worked by hand ; the shoemakers, tailors, black- 
smiths, saddlemakers, sweetmeat sellers, and scores of other 
industries, cannot be described here. It is much more in the 
quieter country occupations, by the lake side, on the hill, and in 
the vineyard, under the starry sky of night, that we find the best 
illustrations of the scenes and parables of long ago. 

Of all New Testament occupations perhaps the one that 
appeals most to the imagination is that of Peter and Andrew, 
James and John. 11 Today the fishing industry is small, indeed, 
compared with what it must have been when, as we read, many 
hundred boats (according to Josephus) daily sailed over the 
waters 12 of Galilee. But still it is of growing importance. Jews, 
wherever they go, seem to show a special liking for fish, no doubt 
largely because their law shuts them out from many variations 
in diet which we enjoy ; wherever Jews come there is a demand 
for this article of diet, and so, as the Jewish population of the 
Holy Land is steadily increasing, the demand grows year by 
year. The greater part of the fresh fish in the interior of the 
country comes from inland waters. The lakes of Huleh and 
Galilee swarm with fish, the largest of which are both edible 
and palatable. The Jordan, though also full, is for many reasons 
much less useful as a source of supply. The Damascus rivers 
and lakes supply some smaller fish to that city, while salted fish is 
brought both from the distant Euphrates and from the Medi- 
terranean. 

The Galilean lakes are, however, the chief, and certainly to 
us the most interesting, source of supply. Thence the fish are 
carried in the cool months — eastward to Damascus, westward to 
Safed and Nazareth, and south to Nablus and Jerusalem. As 
it is only about twelve hours 1 journey from the lake of Tiberias 
to the terminus of the Damascus-Mezarib railway, many loads of 
fish are carried by night to that point and thus quickly conveyed 
to the great city. The new English railway from Haifa to 
Damascus, which will skirt the eastern shores of the lake, will 
probably enable the supply to be continuous all the year round, 

11 Mark 1: 16, 19. X2 Cf. Mark 4 : 36. 
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instead of as at present only in the winter. The fishes chiefly 
favored are from Tiberias and Huleh : the varieties of bream 
(Chromis and Hemichromis) and the large eel-like "cat fish" 
(Clarias macraca?ithus) . This last is not eaten by the Jews, as it 
does not fulfil the requirements of Lev. 11:10; but among Chris- 
tians it is some- 
what of a lux- 
ury, and is ex- 
tensively sold. 
The Damascus 
lakes and rivers 
supplytwokinds 
of barbel. 

At Tiberias 
there are very 
few fishing 
boats, I suppose 
not more than 
half a dozen, 
and most of the 

fishing is conducted in a primitive way. The fisherman, having 
taken off his ordinary clothes, and being merely girded with 
waist-band, 13 advances cautiously into the water from the shore, 
until with his practiced eye he detects a swarm of fish within 
aim of his net. This net is circular, of fine meshes, and is 
weighted all round with little bits of lead or stone ; from the 
center there arises a slender cord. With great skill the fisher- 
man throws out the net over the shoal, the weighted edges 
quickly sink around the fish, and the man gathers together and 
raises the open end from the bottom. Then wading ashore he 
selects what is good and throws back the rest. 14 At the north 
end of the lake of Tiberias, where fish especially swarm in 
the warm fresh water from the springs, I remember one of 
our boatmen catching in a few minutes twenty-two great fish, 
which more than sufficed for the supper and breakfast of a 

x 3 John 21:7. x 4 Matt. 13:48. 
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considerable party. In other places I have seen large nets 
like shrimp-nets used; fishing with rod and line is seldom, 
if ever, resorted to today. The fishermen on the lake often 
have exciting sails, since, though the lake is very small, sail- 
ing is difficult and risky on account of the sudden gusts of 




BOATS ON THE SEA OF GALILEE 

wind 15 coming down from the mountain passes. I am told that 
some fishermen from Tyre who tried the lake a few years ago, 
confident in their skill as navigators from a life spent on the 
Mediterranean, were most alarmed by its variability. When one 
sails with natives of Tiberias, their cautiousness seems often to 
merge on timidity. 

The shepherd, who next claims our attention, is today, as he 
has been in the sacred narratives, a picturesque and prominent 
feature of everyday life. He always walks at the head of his 
flock of goats or sheep, which, while he is there, keep close 

'SMark 4:37. 
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together 16 and may, in the case of the former, be seen moving 
hour after hour along the hillsides feeding on the sparse vegeta- 
tion. The eastern shepherd lives with his flock in much closer 
intimacy than the western one. He very probably sleeps with 
them in some cave or in a simple sheepfold. The latter is con- 




A SHEPHERD AND HIS FLOCK 

structed of a rough wall I7 of stones, inclosing an area large 
enough for the whole flock to lie down in, and a small covered 
shed in which all may cram when rain overtakes them. In the 
unsettled state of Palestine the shepherd runs greater risk of 
losing his flock by the hand of human robbers than by wild 
beasts. The lion is extinct, wolves and leopards rare, and the 
common jackals and hyenas l8 are consumers only of the dead. 
These last two animals, however, because of their melancholy 
and frequent howls, must often be a terror to the lonely watcher 
of his flock in the long nights. The shepherd of Palestine is 

16 I Kings 22 : 17 ; Matt. 9 : 36. ^John 10 : 1-4. 

18 The Valley of Zeboim = Valley of Hyenas, 1 Sam. 13 : 18. 
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PET SHEEP 



often a man whose ideas rise little, if at all, above his sheep. 
These he knows all by name; 17 he could not possibly confuse 
them ; but little else does he trouble his head with. There is an 
amusing story told of a missionary who was anxious to teach 
one of these shepherds the Lord's Prayer. The shepherd could 

never remember it, until 
at last the missionary 
hit on the idea of associ- 
ating each clause with a 
special member of the 
flock. The plan worked 
admirably, and soon the 
shepherd was able, as 
the sheep passed before 
him one by one, to re- 
peat the prayer clause 
by clause. The mission- 
ary was away some 
months, and on return- 
ing asked his pupil if he could say his prayer. "Yes," he said, 
and, arranging his sheep in order, he began. All went well 
till he came to the middle of the prayer, when, suddenly looking 
up, he exclaimed: "Oh, 'forgive us our trespasses' is dead!" 
referring, of course, to the sheep of that name. 

Often when passing through valleys in the land will the 
traveler be greeted with the music of the shepherd boy's simple 
reed-flutes high up on the hillside, and very pretty do the simple 
notes sound in the open country. 

A shepherd carries two sticks 19 for his work, a long staff to 
guide the movements of the flock, and a club (the " rod") with 
a thick rounded end for defense against wild beasts. He usually 
has with him an intelligent and well-trained dog — a very superior 
animal to the wild pariah dog, the scavenger of town and village. 
Goats are more plentiful than sheep, and are better adapted to 
the dry scanty herbage of the hillside in summer. Most of the 
milk in the country is from goats. Cattle are kept for plowing 
almost exclusively. 

^Probably the "rod and staff" of Ps. 23: 5. 
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The "ewe lamb" is the characteristic pet of the East, and 
takes the place of almost all our domestic pets in the eyes of 
the eastern child. The lamb is petted, combed and washed ; it 
is quite common to find children in towns leading one about 
adorned with bright-colored ribbons. A native friend of mine 
trained one to follow him up some steep stairs in his house to 
his bedroom, where it slept with him. The parable of 2 Sam. 
12:3 occurs commonly in Palestine. The sheep of Palestine are 
different from our common ones in being what is known as " fat- 
tailed." Their tails are very large and have on each side a great 
mass of fat, so that with the wool and flesh they form very 
large appendages. 

[To be completed in the next number. \ 



